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As  your  guest  to-day,  I do  not  speak  as  a 
representative  of  any  one  Committee,  Fund  or 
Society  for  the  Blind  of  any  country,  but,  as 
far  as  I am  able,  to  give  you  some  faint  idea 
of  what  is  being  done  to  aid  those  splendid 
heroes  of  France  who  — in  the  struggle  in 
which  three-fourths  of  the  world  is  engaged 
to-day  — have  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  truth 
and  justice  — liberty  and  democracy,  that 
most  precious  gift  to  mankind  — their  sight. 

The  readjustment  of  these  blinded  men  to 
an  entirely  new  order  of  things  is  one  of  the 
most  important  necessities  that  brutal  Germany 
has  forced  upon  the  great  and  courageous 
French  nation  — a necessity  which,  with  the 
aid  of  her  sister  republic,  America,  she  is  striv- 
ing to  meet  to-day. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I should  allude 
very  briefly  to  what  we  in  America  owe  to 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  past  in  the 
matter  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  first  education  of 
any  blind  child  or  adult  in  any  country  of  the 
world  was  undertaken  in  France  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI,  when  Valentin  Haiiy — a native 
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of  Picardy  — invented  the  first  system  of 
raised  characters  (modified  italics)  to  enable 
the  blind  to  read. 

The  result  of  his  work  was  that,  in  1785, 
the  National  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind 
(L’Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles) 
was  founded  in  Paris. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  in  England  was  opened  in 
Liverpool  in  1790,  and  in  America  the  New 
York  School  for  the  Blind  in  1831. 

France,  1785  — England,  1790  — America, 
1831. 

The  first  point  print  system  of  reading  was 
invented  by  a rich  and  philanthropic  French 
artillery  officer,  M.  Barbier,  and  was  after- 
wards greatly  improved  upon  by  Louis  Braille, 
an  illustrious  French  musician,  born  at  Couv- 
rey,  near  Paris,  January  4,  1809. 

It  is  the  reading  system  which  he  perfected 
in  1834  which  is  being  taught  to  the  blind 
French  and  English  soldier  to-day  and  Moon’s 
type  which  was  invented  in  1837. 

A noted  authority  on  work  for  the  blind 
recently  said  : It  is  a curious  and  instructive 

fact  that  the  two  systems  which  are  now  in 
most  favor  with  the  blind  themselves,  and 
which  have  most  vitality  in  them,  are  due  to 
two  blind  men  — Louis  Braille  of  France  and 
William  Moon  of  England.”* 

Dr.  Moon’s  type  is  founded  on  the  Roman 
letter  with  every  unnecessary  line  eliminated. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
adult  blind  and  those  with  hardened  finger 
tips,  who  cannot  learn  a dotted  type,  and  is 

*“  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind.”  W,  H.  Illingworth, 


largely  used  to  train  the  fingers  in  preparation 
for  Braille.  The  circulation  of  embossed  books 
from  the  Philadelphia  Library  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  in 
1916  included  no  less  than  17,226  volumes  in 
Moon  type  and  is  daily  increasing. 

Just  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  activities 
of  the  blind  of  Europe,  let  me  mention  in 
passing  that,  for  about  twenty  years,  a number 
of  blind  stenographers  and  typewriters  have 
conducted  an  office  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  England,  and  make  a good 
living,  and  in  Glasgow,  as  far  back  as  1910, 
over  thirty  women  were  kept  constantly  at 
work  at  sewing  machines  driven  by  electricity, 
making  ticking  for  beds,  pillows,  etc. 

The  first  blind  man  to  undertake  to  dissect 
a piano,  rebuild  it  and  bring  to  the  blind 
world  the  occupation  of  piano -tuning  was 
Claude  Montal,  a French  student  in  the  Paris 
School  in  1830.  All  of  the  occupations  now 
known  to  the  blind  of  America  have  been  fol- 
lowed for  years  by  the  blind  of  Europe. 

I only  mention  these  facts  to  show  that 
Europe  is  well  equipped  to  care  for  her  blind 
in  normal  times.  1 want  to  repeat  in  normal 
times , in  order  that  I may  not  be  misunderstood. 

Nothing  in  the  world  seems  to  have  been 
normal  since  Germany  deluded  herself  into  the 
belief  that  she  could  invade  and  conquer  the 
world.  But  the  pendulum  will  swing  back  in 
time  — for,  come  what  may,  the  Allies,  of 
which  America  has  at  last  become  a member, 
will  never  permit  a peace  which  does  not  see 
the  enemy  finally  crushed,  never  to  menace 
the  world’s  safety  again.  It  will  be  a fight  to 
the  bitter  end  — but  the  courage,  patriotism 


and  lofty  ideals  instilled  into  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers must  finally  carry  us  through  to  a 
glorious  victory. 

The  French  are  a grateful  and  gracious 
people — they  will  never  forget  howT  our  young 
Americans,  fired  with  burning  enthusiasm  and 
impatient  of  delay,  rushed  to  France  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  war  (remembering  the  sac- 
rifices France  had  made  in  the  past  for  their 
own  beloved  country)  and  freely  offered  their 
services  and  lives  in  the  Aviation  Corps  and 
that  most  hazardous  and  humane  of  war  occu- 
pations, ambulance  service.  What  splendid 
heroism  they  have  shown — what  scenes  they 
have  witnessed ! 

Can  we  — quietly  sitting  here,  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  dust  and  din  of  the 
scarred  battlefields,  where  once  stood  the 
farms  and  happy  homes  of  the  light-hearted 
French — picture  to  ourselves  one  thousandth 
part  of  the  horror  of  it  all  ! Can  we  for  one 
moment  realize  the  terror  of  a bursting  shell 
— an  attack  of  liquid  fire  — poisonous  gas  or 
a bayonet  thrust,  followed  by  excruciating 
agony  and  then  utter  and  complete  blackness, 
and  the  crushing  knowledge  that  the  veil 
which  hides  the  sun  cannot  be  lifted,  but 
must  be  worn  for  life  ! 

It  was  to  such  victims  as  these,  blinded  in 
the  heyday  of  their  youth  and  strength,  that 
an  American  woman  — a ministering  angel  — 
appeared  in  March,  1915,  carrying  into  the 
hospitals  the  magnetism  of  her  wonderful  per- 
sonality — using  the  subtlety  of  an  unbounded 
sympathy  and  understanding,  which  enabled 
her  to  pierce  through  black  despair  and  touch 
the  sufferer’s  soul  with  a bright  ray  of  hope. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  aided  by 
devoted  American  and  French  women,  has 
done  and  is  doing  a noble  work  which  France 
will  never  forget. 

Splendid  work  has  been  done  under  M. 
de  Brissac  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
by  Les  Amis  des  Aveugles,  the  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy,  M.  de  Suzeranne  and  others, 
but  American  methods  brought  new  life  and 
made  new  activities  possible  for  those  who  sit 
in  darkness.  ’ ? 

Miss  Holt  went  to  France  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle, 
organized  in  New  York  under  the  presidency 
of  the  late  Honorable  Mr.  Choate,  to  continue 
in  France  the  endeavors  that  have  brought  so 
much  comfort,  cheer  and  new  vigor  to  the 
blind  of  New  York. 

France  needed  help  badly.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  care  for  her  wounded  and  blinded 
heroes  without  outside  aid.  The  very  heart 
and  center  of  this  great  world  struggle,  with 
every  resource  taxed  to  the  extreme  limit  — 
her  hospitals,  institutions  and  private  homes 
crowded  with  men  suffering  from  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  wound — what  could  she  do 
for  any  one  special  class  of  sufferers  ? 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  give  either  time 
or  money  (as  the  British  public  have  done  to 
the  extent  of  two  and  one-half  millions)  for 
adequate  care  of  her  blinded  soldiers. 

But  France  did  not  have  to  ask  for  aid  — 
it  was  given  by  America  as  soon  as  this  special 
need  was  realized ; and  probably  no  one  could 
have  been  chosen  better  suited  to  the  delicate 
task  of  organizing  reconstruction  work  for  the 


blind  soldier  than  Miss  Holt,  with  her  large 
experience  and  winning  personality. 

After  a few  months  of  preparation — search- 
ing for  the  blind  in  hospitals,  etc.  — an  office 
and  classes  for  them  were  started  at  L’ Hotel  de 
Crillon,  Paris,  in  July,  1915. 

Miss  Holt  trained  new  aides  in  twenty - 
seven  hospitals  of  Paris  alone,  and  had  for  her 
guide  and  counsellor  the  famous  French  lawyer, 
Maitre  Marcel  Bloch,  of  Lyons,  who  has  been 
blind  from  the  age  of  five  years,  and,  because 
of  his  own  accomplishments,  is  able  to  put 
courage  and  determination  into  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  sufferers. 

In  December,  1915,  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper- 
Hewitt  of  New  York,  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle,  went  to 
Paris  and  for  months  assisted  in  the  work  and 
especially  in  the  selection  and  inspiration  of 
the  French  Lighthouse  — le  Phare  de  France 
pour  les  Aveugles  de  la  Guerre  — at  14  Rue 
Daru,  Paris.  This  was  opened  in  March,  1916, 
by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  and 
the  American  Ambassador. 

The  Lighthouse  was  all  in  readiness,  the 
library,  reading  and  writing  rooms,  class  rooms 
and  work  rooms  were  in  active  use. 

The  President  and  Madame  Poincare  and  a 
distinguished  party  entered.  To  welcome  them 
stood  a group  of  handsome  young  officers  in 
bright  uniforms.  Sparkling  on  their  breasts 
were  decorations  for  bravery  — medals,  stars 
and  other  insignia  of  honor. 

But , alas!  all  were  blind.  What  a scene  to 
touch  the  imagination  and  the  heart  ! 

Everything  in  the  Lighthouse  was  inspected 
with  keen  appreciation  and  enthusiasm,  and 


it  must  have  been  to  Miss  Holt  and  her  loyal 
helpers  one  of  those  times  which  come  to 
those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
suffering,  those  brief  moments  into  which  is 
crowded  the  compensation  for  months  of  strain 
and  arduous  work. 

Le  Phare  de  France  has  indeed  proved  itself 
to  be  what  a Lighthouse  is  to  shipwrecked 
mariners  at  sea  — a haven  from  the  buffetings 
of  fate. 

Whilst  the  Lighthouse  aims  at  the  higher 
re-education  of  the  blind  soldier,  the  only 
passports  required  are  blindness  and  potential 
intelligence,  and  its  hospitable  doors  stand 
open  to  all  classes,  from  the  officers  of  high 
rank  to  the  humble  poilu,  who,  having  left 
the  peace  of  his  little  cottage  behind  him  to 
fight  for  his  beloved  country,  finds  himself 
suddenly  in  utter  darkness  and  despair,  never 
again  to  see  the  green  fields,  nor  the  golden 
sunset  from  his  cottage  door  — never  again  to 
see  the  face  of  wife  or  child. 

I know  of  no  other  American  organizations 
working  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  blind  in 
France,  except  the  Committee  for  Men  Blinded 
in  Battle,  known  in  France  as  Le  Comite 
Franco  - Americain  pour  les  Aveugles  de  la 
Guerre,  of  which  Miss  Holt  is  president,  and 
the  American,  British,  French  and  Belgian 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  Fund  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  with  American  headquarters  in  New 
York,  and  in  France  at  2 7 Boulevard  Victor 
Hugo,  Neuilly,  of  which  Mr.  George  Alex- 
ander Kessler,  of  New  York,  is  Chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Kessler,  Honorary  Secretary. 

There  are  probably  many  smaller  societies 
and  committees  doing  effective  work  in  a quiet 
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way,  but  this  latter  organization  plans  to  do 
permanent  work,  providing  pensions  (in  addi- 
tion to  army  pensions)  to  blinded,  mutilated 
men — providing  homes  for  them  and  also  giv- 
ing them  instruction  in  farming  and  other 
ways  of  becoming  self-supporting. 

The  fund  has  already  given  250,000  francs, 
approximately  $50,000,  to  seven  of  the  most 
deserving  blind  institutions  in  France,  and  is 
planning  future  work  on  an  elaborate  scale. 

This  fund  has  a Pennsylvania  Branch,  with 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  but  its  members 
feel  the  pressing  need  of  emergency  work,  to 
which  they  are  at  present  devoting  themselves 
most  heartily. 

The  A.  B.  F.  B.  headquarters  at  Neuilly 
were  originally  the  living  and  office  headquar- 
ters for  Marshal  Joffre  and  his  staff.  4 The 
house  contains  eighty  beds  and  otherwise  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  now  being  utilized  as  a practical  Superior 
School,  where  officers  and  others  with  liberal 
education,  whose  intellectual  attainments  take 
them  out  of  the  category  of  the  brush  and 
mat  makers  and  other  adepts  at  common 
manual  labor,  will  be  re-educated  to  fit  them 
to  return  to  their  former  professions,  or  to 
start  afresh  in  suitable  occupations.  Nothing 
will  be  asked  of  them,  save  constant  attention, 
serious  effort  and  discipline.”  Some  of  the 
great  professors  in  France  have  volunteered 
their  services  as  teachers.  As  at  the  Phare 
de  France,  means  of  recreation  are  not  over- 
looked, and  several  rooms  have  been  arranged 
for  gymnastics  and  lighter  pastimes. 

Every  one  is  asking  how  many  men  have 
been  blinded  in  this  terrible  war.  Statistics 
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differ.  In  the  October,  1917,  (this  month’s) 
Report  of  the  A.  B.  F.  B.  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  we  are  told  : 

In  France  alone  there  are  to-day  nearly 
^ 200  blinded  men  with  their  additional  muti- 
1 lations.  There  are  in  England,  France  and 
Belgium  over  3,000  totally  blinded  men  and 
nearly  25,000  blinded  in  one  eye,  who,  it  is 
feared,  will  eventually  lose  the  sight  of  the 
other  eye,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  during  the  next  year  in  France  alone  more 
than  2,500  newly  blinded.” 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson — whose  wonderful  genius 
for  organization  (which  has  increased  with  the 
loss  of  sight)  has  made  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
Regent’s  Park,  London,  the  model  after  which 
all  future  practical  work  for  the  blind  will  be 
copied — writing  to  Mr.  George  A.  Kessler  last 
July  said  : 

The  number  of  French  blinded  soldiers 
is  more  than  three  times  that  of  their  British 
comrades,  and  the  terrible  strain  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  French  nation  has,  I fear,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  arrange  for  re-education, 
training  and  after- welfare  of  those  brave  fel- 
lows in  a manner  which  corresponds  favorably 
with  that  which  it  has  been  possible  to  arrange 
in  this  country  (England).  In  short,  I feel 
that  the  main  barrier  in  the  path  of  the  satis- 
factory treatment  of  the  French  blinded  soldier 
is  lack  of  funds.  ’ ’ 

Statistics  from  St.  Dunstan’s,  London,  show 
that 

soldiers  are  at  St.  Dunstan’s  and  its 
annexes. 

251  have  left  and  been  started  in  business. 

51  have  been  found  to  be  incapable  of 
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training*  — owing  to  their  wounds,  not  to  their 
lack  of  willingness  — and 

110  men  are  still  in  hospitals,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  St.  Dunstan’s  when  conva- 
lescent. 

This  accounts  for  876 , cared  for  in  London 
alone  up  to  this  time,  October,  1917. 

Miss  Holt’s  report  of  April,  1917,  when 
she  came  to  America  to  tell  of  her  work  and 
to  raise  funds  to  enlarge  it,  shows  that  up  to 
that  time  (April,  1917)  300  blind  soldiers  had 
been  instructed  in  the  French  Lighthouse. 
Those  who  had  been  aided  — the  nearly  blind 
and  those  who  had  received  head  wounds  in- 
terfering with  their  vision — numbered  at  that 
time  no  less  than  3,000  — but  only  a portion 
of  these  were  French  and  Belgian,  and  in- 
cluded Russians,  Poles,  Arabians,  etc.  Teach- 
ing and  help  had  been  given  by  the  Commit- 
tee in  over  ffty  hospitals  and  homes  and  8000 
gifts  had  been  distributed  to  the  War  blind. 

With  M iss  Holt  must  rest  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting the  first  committee  organized  in  this 
country  for  practical,  immediate  work  for  the 
gallant,  blind  French  soldier. 

Any  of  you  who  heard  Miss  Holt  speak  in 
Philadelphia  last  spring  must  have  appreciated 
her  broad  humanitarian  views  and  her  practi- 
cal plans  for  her  Blindies,”  as  she  calls 
them. 

Miss  Holt  has  recently  returned  to  France, 
where  she  must  have  received  a warm  welcome. 

It  is  of  deep  interest  to  us  to  know  that 
working  with  her  are  President  Cleveland’s 
daughter,  Miss  Esther  Cleveland,  who  is  an 
instructor  in  stenography,  and  a granddaughter 
of  President  Grant,  Miss  Bernard  Grant,  who 
1 1 


is  the  teacher  of  music  and  languages,  and 
other  prominent  American  women. 

A list  of  the  voluntary  workers  of  the  Phare 
makes  one  almost  forget  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, for  it  is  headed  by  a Princess,  followed 
by  a Duchess,  twelve  Countesses,  etc.,  which 
shows  that  the  French  aristocracy  are  doing 
their  bit  ” for  their  blinded  compatriots. 

England,  France  and  Italy  are  doing  their 
best  for  their  blind  and  maimed  heroes,  but 
(according  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson)  practically 
nothing  is  being  done  by  Germany  for  her  six 
thousand  blinded  soldiers.  I hope  this  can  be 
truthfully  denied. 

It  will  encourage  the  blind  students  in  mas- 
sage in  France  to  learn  that  twenty-eight 
blind  soldier  masseurs  are  already  working- 
in  military  hospitals  and  camps  all  over 
England . 

These  are  trained  in  anatomy,  physiology 
and  pathology  at  the  massage  branch  of  the 
National  Institute  of  London,  and  not  one  of 
them  failed  to  pass  the  stiff*  examination  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseurs 
along  with  the  sighted. 

Embossed  books  are  always  in  demand  by 
blind  readers.  The  recent  war  books,  My 
Year  of  the  Great  War,”  by  Frederick  Palmer, 
and  The  First  Hundred  Thousand,”  by  Ian 
Hay,  which  have  been  produced  and  added 
recently  to  the  large  library  of  Moon  type 
books  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  in  Philadel- 
phia, are  eagerly  devoured  by  our  readers, 
arid  we  hope  soon  to  add  ‘‘Over  the  Top,”  by 
Arthur  Guy  Empy,  an  American  soldier  who 
served  in  France  for  one  and  a half  years. 


In  London,  500  blind  and  sighted  men  and 
women  give  their  continuous  voluntary  services 
to  the  exacting  task  of  writing  books  in  Braille 
for  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  no 
mistakes  are  permitted  to  pass  the  keen  fingers 
of  the  proofreader. 

We  can  boast  of  nothing  like  that  in  America, 
although  I believe  a few  people  in  Washing- 
ton are  doing  such  work  for  the  library  of 
English  Braille  books  there,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin. 

To  quote  again  from  the  October  report  of 
the  A.  B.  F.  B.  : 44  The  American  Red  Cross 
is  doing  magnificent  work,  but  such  are  the 
magnitude  and  extension  of  its  unprecedented 
activities — so  greatly  is  it  occupied  in  estab- 
lishing new  hospitals,  providing  ambulances 
and  purchasing  and  distributing  supplies  all 
over  the  world — that  it  has  been  unable  to 
give  time  or  thought  to  the  most  pitiful  phase 
of  this  war’s  cruelty,  namely,  the  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors.” 

The  A.  B.  F.  B.  (the  American,  British, 
French  and  Belgian)  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
W ar  Fund  is  under  the  patronage  of  President 
Wilson,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  and  King  Albert 
of  Belgium,  and  has  an  imposing  array  of 
honorable  names  on  its  various  committees. 

The  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle, 
which  Miss  Holt  represents,  and  of  which  the 
late  Mr.  Choate  was  President,  has  an  equally 
important  list  of  endorsers. 

Both  of  these  organizations  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  do  most  effective  work  pour  les 
Aveugles  de  la  Guerre. 


To  come  a little  nearer  home, 

I may  be  wrong,  but  I believe  that  this 
appalling  cataclysm  under  which  the  world  is 
writhing  to-day  may,  by  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  seeing  to  the  crying  needs  of  many  of 
the  6,000  pensionless  blind  in  Pennsylvania, 
bring  them  much-needed  practical  aid,  and 
that  the  promise  in  Isaiah  52  may  be  fulfilled  : 
And  1 will  bring  the  blind  by  a way  that 
they  know  not.  I will  lead  them  in  paths 
that  they  have  not  known.  I will  make  dark- 
ness light  before  them.”  The  war  may  be  the 
rough  way  which  will  bring  light  to  all  of  the 
blind  everywhere . 

Plans  are  already  being  formed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  any  brave  American  boys  who  may 
come  home  to  us  deprived  of  sight. 

We  shrink  from  the  thought  of  it  — but  we 
must  be  prepared,  remembering  that  Shake- 
speare says  Nothing  is  misery,  unless  our 
weakness  apprehend  it  so.” 

Without  revealing  State  secrets,  I can  say 
that  all  work  for  any  American  blinded  soldier 
will  be  carried  on  in  this  country  under  the 
Government,  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. In  this  way,  effort  will  be  concentrated 
and  regulated  to  the  best  advantage. 

As  soon  as  definite  arrangements  are  made 
there  will  be  a public  announcement  for  the 
benefit  of  those  eager  to  prepare  themselves 
to  be  of  service. 

We  have  the  fullest  sympathy  for  and  desire 
to  aid  the  men  blinded  in  our  industrial  plants, 
coal  mines  and  quarries — but  somehow  a blind 
soldier  seems  to  stand  in  a class  by  himself, 
something  more  than  a hero. 

His  uniform  — the  cause  of  honor  in  which 
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he  has  fought  so  gallantly  — seem  to  appeal 
especially  to  our  tenderest  sympathy  and  call 
forth  from  us  a passionate  desire  to  be  of  service. 

Help  must,  however,  be  administered  in  the 
most  tactful,  delicate  way,  and  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  enable  a blind  man  to  re- 
adjust his  life  so  that  he  may  once  more  hold 
up  his  head  and  say,  * I am  a man — -with  the 
ability  to  face  the  world  and  meet  a man’s 
obligations.  ” 

Beware  of  condescension  ! If  you  cannot 
treat  a blind  man  or  woman  as  an  equal,  save 
him  the  humiliation  of  feeling  that  he  is  your 
protege.  Blindness  has  not  lessened  his  self- 
respect — he  places  it  in  your  hand  ; deal  with 
it  tenderly,  for  behind  it  may  shine  a soul  far 
more  capable  of  sacrifice  than  you  imagine. 

“New  lamps  for  old — behind  those  vacant  eyeballs 
There  lies  a brain  that  has  a thousand  eyes 
That  can  be  taught  to  see  the  hidden  wonder 
That  in  an  unseen  world  most  truly  lies. 

“New  lamps  for  old  — instead  of  pity,  feeling  ; 
Instead  of  tears,  the  minstrelsy  of  mirth  ; 

And  best  of  all,  a tender  understanding 
That  lights  anew  the  flame  of  sweet  re-birth.” 
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